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THE NEW TREATIES IN JAPAN 


1 ieee attitude of the Japanese people as a whole toward the Emperor is still based 
on a profound belief in his Majesty’s divine origin. This gives an unusual 
weight and impressiveness to every utterance which he addresses to his subjects, 
and lends peculiar force to the recent Imperial Rescript on the subject of the new 
treaties. In this his Majesty recites the long and careful negotiations which have 
been undertaken with reference to these treaties, beginning more than twenty years 
ago, his own deep interest in the subject and his great gratification at the accom- 
plishment of his purpose by the taking effect of the treaties on July 17 and Aug. 4. 
He assures his people of his heartfelt satisfaction in the achievement of his long- 
cherished aim, “which, while it adds materially to the responsibilities of our 
empire, will greatly strengthen the basis of our friendship with foreign countries.” 
And he expresses his earnest wish that his subjects should enter into his own senti- 
ments in “the great policy of opening the country, and all unite with one heart to 
associate cordially with the peoples from afar, thus maintaining the character of the 
nation and enhancing the prestige of the empire.” The editor of the Japan Daily 
Mail assures residents of other countries that the significance that such expressions 
must convey to Japanese readers can scarcely be overestimated, and they have 
evoked comments of a very strong and favorable character from the leading Japan- 
ese journals and will come with the force of an irresistible command to the whole 
nation. 

In addition to this forcible and decisive imperial language on the operation of 
the new treaties, the Marquis Yamagata, Minister President of State, or Prime 
Minister, has issued a notification to the Cabinet substantially to the same effect, 
urging that every power of the Government should be used to give due effect to 
the treaties. His language is clear and comprehensive. He says: “ It is of course 
beyond question that any rights and privileges accruing as a result of treaty 
revision should be duly asserted. But there devolves upon the Government of 
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this empire the responsibility, and upon the people of this realm the duty, of pro- 
tecting the rights and privileges of foreigners, and of sparing no effort that they 
may one and all he enabled to reside in the country confidently and contentedly. 
It behooves all officials to clearly apprehend the August intentions, and to pay pro- 
found attention to these points.” In addition to this, the Count Kabayama, the 
Minister of State for Education, has issued general instructions to the local gov- 
ernors, and also to those in charge of the Government schools, calling special 
attention to the hostility toward foreigners which has prevailed in Japanese educa- 
tional circles the past few years and directing that every effort shall be made that 
students should be properly controlled and not allowed to violate propriety by 
cherishing the sentiments of petty arrogance which have largely prevailed among 
the student class of Japan since the war with China, and that they shall, if possible, 
be prevented from behaving toward foreigners in the violent manner which has 
recently been manifested so often. The reason given for this is that such conduct 
will bring the educational instruction of the country into disregard and destroy the 
prestige of the country abroad. 

As far as the Emperor and high officials of Japan are concerned, the Imperial 
Rescript and documents accompanying it are all that could be expected or desired. 
They will undoubtedly have an immense influence upon the people of Japan and 
will go far towards counteracting any jealousy or hostility toward foreigners which 
have existed in the past. The taking effect of the new treaties, with these official 
documents which accompany them, must be considered as inaugurating a new era 
in Japan, and they cannot fail to have a most profound and largely beneficial 
influence upon the commercial, the social, and it is to be hoped upon the religious 
development of the country. In the face of these documents every friend of Japan 


feels more confidence than ever in its future high standing among the nations 
of the world. 


(qi hiistianity in Japan. Since the new treaties went into force in Japan on July 17 

and Aug. 4, conflicting reports have been received as to the probable effect 
of the new regime on Christianity and Christian missions in that country. A sen- 
sational dispatch was sent to the daily papers from Seattle, evidently by some one 
unfamiliar with affairs in Japan, giving a strict construction to the language of the 
treaties according to which all religious worship is under the direction of a special 
officer, and nothing can be done without his consent. This is true, but only in the 
sense as in other countries that all social matters are required to conform to law, 
and the Japanese authorities hastened to give assurance that there is no intention 
of using the law to embarrass Christian worship, which would be subject only to 
the same regulations as other religious services. The latest report is that the Jap- 
anese Government intends to recognize Christianity as on the same plane with 
Shintoism and Buddhism, and give Christian ministers and missionaries the same 
standing in the state as the priests of those religions. From the current of events in 
the higher circles of Japan during the last few years and the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward foreigners, this later report seems most likely to be true. 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


NDER Spain the government of the Philippines included the Ladrones, Caro- 

lines and Palaos, but in the late treaty with the United States these were left 

to the former country, with the exception of Guam in the Carolines. The special 

interest of Americans therefore is centered upon the Philippines, which includes 
Luzon, the Visayan group, Mindanao and the Jolo or Sulu Archipelago. 

These islands are a memorial of Magellan, who discovered them in 1521 and 
was killed by the natives on the small island of Maitan April 27 of that year. 
Magellan named his latest discovery Lazarus, but later the present name was 
adopted, after Philip II., perhaps the most noted of the rulers of Spain. The total 
area of the Philippines is 140,000 square miles, or about the same as the Japanese 
Empire, but the population is only 8,000,000, or less than one-sixth of that of Japan, 
and about equal to that of the states of Illinois and Indiana. The islands number 
more than one thousand, but of these only about a dozen are of a size sufficient to 
maintain any considerable population. Luzon is the largest, having an area of 44,400 
square miles, and holds more than one-half of the whole population of the group. 
There are many small tribes scattered among the various islands, but the only 
peoples of importance as far as numbers are concerned are the Tagalos, numbering 
3,000,000 and occupying the islands of Luzon and Mindoro, and the Visayans, 
peopling the central or Visayan group, estimated at 2,500,000. These tribes with 
a few others are counted as Roman Catholics, making a nominal Christian popula- 
tion of about 6,000,000, while 300,000 are Mohammedans and the remainder 
pagans. All native Filipinos are of Malay type, small in stature, and darker than 
mulattoes. 

The natural resources of the Philippines are immense, with mines of coal and 
iron as well as other minerals, and an abundance of all the products of the tropics. 
Cotton, sugar, rice, hemp, coffee and tobacco and the dense forests of valuable 
woods are the chief wealth of the islands. 

But a small part of the group was ever conquered by Spain, which, after capturing 
a few of the larger towns on the more important islands, left the rest of the terri- 
tory practicallly independent under the native rulers, claiming a nominal sovereignty 
over the whole but having little real power outside of small areas on the coast. 
This, indeed, is the history of civilized government in all the islands of Malaysia. 
The nature of the country, the unhealthfulness of the climate, and the density of 
the jungle and forest affording impenetrable retreats to the natives, render a com- 
plete conquest of these islands impossible to a civilized race. But all the advan- 
tages of sovereignty and commerce are had by holding the ports and controlling 
trade, while allowing the natives to live under their own rulers and according to 
their own customs on terms similar to those already arranged with the Sultan of 
the Sulu Archipelago. 

While the larger’ part of the Filipinos are counted as Christians and many are 
devout adherents of the Roman Catholic Church, the condition of multitudes of the 
people outside of a few cities is little above paganism, and even the more intelligent 
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and educated, while loyal to their native priests, are intensely hostile to the Spanish 
priests and the monastic orders. The rebellion begun before Admiral Dewey cap- 
tured Manila was not so much against the Spanish Government as against the 
domination and oppressions of the friars. Whatever comes, the Filipinos say the 
foreign priests must go: but there is reason to believe they will not be particularly 
averse to the work of Protestant missions. 


Baptist Filipino. Although American Baptists have as yet no missionary in the 
Philippine Islands, it is interesting to note that one of the very few Filipinos 
yet converted to Protestant Christianity is a Baptist. He was brought to the 
Savior in our mission in Spain, as will be seen from the letter of Rev. Eric Lund, 
of Barcelona. Mr. Lund is already making use of him in preparing Christian 
literature for him to scatter among his people on his return home, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Missionary Union has made an appropriation of one hundred 
and fifty dollars for printing these tracts in Visayan. This is the first Baptist 
money for missions in the Philippines. n the history of our missions God has 
always gone before us, choosing and showing the fields by plain indications of 
divine Providence. May it not be that this one Filipino convert, so strangely led 
to the Baptist fold while far from home, may be the method God has chosen to lead 
the Baptists of America to send the gospel to-the Philippines. Let us live in the 
spirit of the Moravian motto, “Our Lamb has conquered. Let us follow Him.” 


T ie Number of the Magazine is devoted to Japan, the Liu Chiu and the Philippine 

Islands. The American Baptist Missionary Union already has a prosperous 
mission in Japan and an interesting beginning in the Liu Chiu Islands. When an 
American Baptist mission is founded in the Philippine Islands we shall have a 
chain of mission stations along the whole eastern front of Asia more than twenty- 
five hundred miles long. The Missionary Union is waiting for money to open 
the work in the Philippines. Who will supply it? 


T Sorrows of Missionary Life are many, but it is a constant inspiration to see how 

the Lord gives peculiar comfort in affliction to those who have sacrificed 
much for him. Only a year ago Rev. J. A. Curtis of Iowa sailed for India, leaving 
Mrs. Curtis to follow after a year. Mr. Curtis relieved Mr. and Mrs. Brock in the 
great and prosperous mission at Kanigiri. He was soon expecting to welcome 
Mrs. Curtis and their two children to lighten his loneliness. But not all his hopes 
can be fulfilled, for God has taken the two little ones to himself. First the oldest, 
then only twelve days later the little one. Surely sorrows are multiplied to these 
dear friends. But here the strength of the Christian’s faith shines forth. The 
afflicted mother writes: ‘‘God is my refuge and he wonderfully bears me up. I 
know he doeth all things well.” And again: “My Savior was never so 
precious.” Mrs. Curtis will soon sail to join her husband in India. Let many 
prayers follow her on her sad and lonely voyage, that she may be constantly upheld 
by the presence of the Savior, and that with her husband they may be comforted 
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T he Death of Mrs. Emily C. Van Husan, widow of Deacon Caleb Van Husan, of the 
Woodward-avenue Church, Detroit, Michigan, on July 12, has brought 
sorrow to a very wide circle of friends, and is a severe loss not only to the Wood- 
ward-avenue Church but to the Missionary Union and the Board of Managers, of 
which she was a member, and to the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society 
of the West, of which she has been for several years an honored vice-president 
and greatly beloved friend. Mrs. Van Husan was a native of Gloversville, N. Y., 
a daughter of a minister, her father, Rev. David Corwin, having been for several 
years pastor of the strong Baptist church in Gloversville. Her mother, Mrs. 
Corwin, organized the first woman’s Karen missionary society known in this 
country before woman’s circles were heard of, and this missionary society in the 
Gloversville church has been for many years and is still one of the most active and 
earnest of the local missionary societies of this country. They have continuously 
_ supported several preachers among the Karens for a long series of years. Mrs. 
Van Husan, it will be seen, came rightly by her strong interest in the missionary 
cause, and she was ever an earnest and effective friend and assistant to every good 
movement for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ in all parts of the world. 
For several years, in addition to her other duties, she was president of the Michi- 
gan Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, as well as associated with many charitable 
and humanitarian institutions in Detroit. In his notice of Mrs. Van Husan her 
pastor, Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, of the Woodward-avenue Church, says: ‘“ Few 
women have made a deeper impression on those who knew her thoroughly than 
Mrs. Van Husan. Hers was an intellect remarkably clear and vigorous. She had 
a breadth of view that would have done credit to a statesman. She was far in 
advance, as some of us believe, of the average denominational life, as it expresses 
itself both in church administration and in missionary administration, yet so 
peaceful and beautiful was her spirit and temper that she would not urge her views 
upon her brethren until they were ready to appreciate that they were of value and 
would minister to the enlargement of the kingdom of Christ. We all feel greatly 
impoverished by the going of this noble woman. Her memory is most blessed.” 


T he Burma-China Railway. Rev. W. M. Upcraft of Yachau, West China, writes 
that Lieut. Watt-Jones, R.E., has written him a long letter asking for infor- 
mation regarding the road west of Yachau. Lieut. Watt-Jones is surveying for the 
Burma-Szchuan railroad, and if the road via Yachau to Chentu be found suitable 
it is probable we shall have the line coming that way. Everything looks towards 
the speedy opening of Szchuan, and our responsibilities increase likewise. The 
rowdyism of the past year has passed away, and with the increasing prestige of 
England and America, there is fair promise for the future. Mr. Upcraft says: 
“Urge our friends to pray for Szchuan and the Christian work being done in it.” 


Ab the Cuts used to illustrate this number of the MaGaziNe were made in Japan. 

When we consider that process engraving involves skill in photography, in 
chemistry as well as in manual work, that such excellent results in hailf-tone engrav- 
ing can be obtained in Japan from the workshops of native Japanese, speaks 
volumes for the progress of that people in the arts of civilization. 
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T Opening of the Eastern Sudan is proceeding with striking rapidity since the 

victory of Omdurman by General, now Lord, Kitchener. The railroad from 
Cairo to Khartum will be opened in September, and the whole Sudan will then be 
thrown open to traders and others. The provisions of the Brussels Act in regard 
to the importation and sale and manufacture of firearms, ammunition and distilled 
liquors, are to be enforced throughout the whole territory, and complete arrange- 
ments have been made for the maintenance of order and the development of the 
country in the direction of civilization. Lord Kitchener has recently completed a 
camel ride of 800 miles throughout the eastern Sudan. Many portions of the 
country have been depopulated and wasted by the rigors of the Mahdist rule. The 
Shakurieh tribe, for example, which formerly pastured 80,000 camels, have now only 
1,000. Everywhere the Sirdar finds the people thankful for their release from the 
sufferings they were compelled to endure under the Khalifa’s government. Much 
progress has been made in restoring the country to its former prosperity. Extensive 
explorations already completed show that large portions of the eastern Sudan will 
be valuable acquisitions to the food-producing areas of the world, the country 
between the Blue and White Niles being one of the finest wheat-producing terri- 
tories in the world, when properly developed. It is to be hoped that the restrictions 
placed upon the sending of missionaries to this large territory will soon be wholly 
removed, and the eastern Sudan will then become one of the finest and most im- 
portant missionary fields in Africa. 


gyrbute to a Medical Missionary. The Rangoon Gazette of July 25 contains an 

" appreciative tribute to Mrs. Maria C. Douglass, M. D., from Dr. T. F. 
Pedley, the leading physician of Rangoon. After speaking of her interest in the 
women of Burma and her devotion to the relief of their sufferings, he says: 


April, 1887, saw her installed in our little hospital in Commissioner’s Road with a class 
of young Burmese women whom she had persuaded to follow her. She translated Dr. 
Barnes’ “ Manual for Midwives,” and the “St. John Ambulance Manual” into Burmese, 
and devoted her days and many nights to the task upon which she had set her heart. No 
woman was too poor, no case too tedious, to fail to elicit from her the sympathetic and 
watchful care of a mother. With dear Mah Moh to help her, she cheerfully toiled there 
for nearly two years, loved and idolized by her girls and patients. 


The following resolution was passed by the Committe of Management of the 
hospital on the return of Mrs. Douglass to America on account of the failure of 
her health: 


The committee of the Burma branch of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund desires to 
place on record its very high sense of the services rendered to this institution from its - 
commencement by Dr. Maria Douglass, and its earnest hope that her return to her native 
land will result in the perfect establishment of her health and the ensuring to her of many 
years of happiness and usefulness. 


bye sure and obtain the “ Story of One Year’s Work” of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. Sent free on application to any of the District Secretaries, 
or to the mission rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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T Paramount Claims of Foreign Missions were strikingly set forth in the annual 

sermon before the Church Missionary Society, in connection with its hun- 
dredth anniversary. The preacher was the Right Reverend J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. He took as his text, Isaiah xlix, 6: ‘ And he said, it 
is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
and to restore the preserved of Israel: I wil also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” From this 
he showed in a striking, impressive way that instead of being a side issue in the 
activities of the church, or one of many important issues, the sending forth of the 
gospel to all the world is the supreme work of the church. ‘Too often this most 
important part of the work of the church on earth has been treated as “a light 
thing.” On the other hand, according to the teaching of the text, everything else 
in the work of the church is a light thing in comparison with this, To quote from 
the sermon: “Yes, it is a light thing to build up a church compared with this 
supreme object on which the prophet fastens our attention—to carry God’s light 
and love to the uttermost parts of the earth.” Neither the work of any individual 
church nor of the Christian church as a whole, can be considered as on its right 
basis until the enterprise of foreign missions is placed in its proper scriptural 
position as the supreme object of Christian activity. 


IT ae Baptist Union of South Africa held its twenty-second annual assembly in 

Pretoria. Several of the churches belonging to the Union are within the 
limits of the Transvaal or the South African Republic, and his Honor, President 
Paul Kruger, was present and made an address at the opening session of the Union. 
The sentiments expressed were those of an earnest and sincere Christian and 
exhibited a desire for the unity of all believers in Christ. Those who have known 
President Kruger only by the representations of the secular press made during the 
last few weeks, would be surprised at the revelation of his Christian character in 
his address of welcome to the Baptists of South Africa. 


“Keven Views of China.” In this little book, compiled by Mrs. Lucy W. Water 

bury, Home Secretary of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, 
are given seven programmes on lessons on China, designed specially for Farther 
Light Circles, but equally good for Woman’s Missionary Circles and Young People’s 
Missionary Societies. The studies cover a wide range of information on China 
and will be found helpful and timely at this time, when China is at the front in 
topics of interest. Published by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 
Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 a dozen. 


lease Take Notice that orders and remittances for the Baptist MISSIONARY: 
MaGazinE and THe Kincpom should hereafter be addressed: Baptist 
Missionary Magazine, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Orders and remittances for 
the HeLpinc Hanp and the Kinc’s MESSENGERS should be addressed: Helping 
Hand, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN 


JAPAN’S NEW TREATIES 


REV. JOHN L., DEARING, YOKOHAMA 


HAT will be the effect of the new 
treaties? is a question frequently 

asked by those who are interested in Japan, 
and very frequently heard by those who 
know anything about the country. The 
answer is marked by more of variation than 
the question. The Japanese of the interior 
expected as a result that Japan would be 
overrun with foreigners on the day follow- 
ing the opening of the country. Just as 
settlers rush into a newly-opened country, 
like Oklahoma, so must the people of the 
world be waiting outside the ports of Japan 
to rush into this fairest country of the 
world. Receptions were arranged for in 
interior cities to greet this rush of aliens 
and welcome them. In one small unknown 
town a large hotel had been erected for 
the express accommodation of those who 
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would come to the town from foreign lands. 
Doubtless years may go by before a single 
European visits that village. The country 
merchant looked for a great revival of trade 
when crowds of foreigners would pour into 
his native village to secure his petty business 
and perhaps settle there to compete with 
him. Buddhist priests feared that hordes 
of missionaries would swamp the country 
and that Buddhism would be doomed... The 
officials seemed to look on with much of 
doubt, and with great wisdom were trying 
to be prepared for any emergency by issu- 
ing countless orders to subordinate officials 
in regard to care and attention to be be- 
stowed upon those who did not know Japan 
or Japanese customs. There were those 
who feared that the prisons and jails would 
be soon filled with foreigners, and mourned 


| 
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over the lack of preparation and the in- 
security of their accommodations for the 
law breakers. 

Among Europeans a like variety of opin- 
ions existed. “There will be music when 
the new treaties come in, won’t there ?” said 
one to an official in one of the legations at 
Tokyo a short time ago. 
organ,” was the terse reply. Most of the 
legation people and foreign ministers shook 
their heads and refrained from expressing 
an opinion. Business men were full of the 
same pessimistic remarks that they have 
been making for the past ten years since 
treaty revision was first broached, and when 
seeing that it seemed likely to become a 
fact, they, as a body, sent their protest to 
England and America. The same fear and 
doubt still remained. Foreboding of evil 
and uncertainty. Missionaries perhaps exer- 
cised more of confidence in the final out- 
come, and while expecting some irregulari- 
ties and difficulties at the outset, were 
generally hopeful of the final outcome, the 
restrictions which might attend the carrying 
on of educational work under the new trea- 
ties being the chief cause of fear. There was 
also to be found a large class of people who 
looked for little change under the new trea- 
ties from the conditions formerly existing. 

Although the time has as yet been too 
short for us to see what the actual result 
of the change will be, yet in the midst of 
the great variety of anticipation we may 
notice with some certainty some of the very 
probable results of the new conditions. 

Foreigners residing in Japan of course 
come under Japanese jurisdiction. English, 
American and other national courts of law 
will be done away. Everyone will be under 
the protection of the flag of Japan. Will 
Japanese law sufficiently protect us? Cer- 
tainly Japan has one of the most perfect 
codes of law in existence; it has been 
compiled with the greatest care. The diffi- 


culty lies in the matter of applying that law 
to the specific case. Our law has grown up 
out of countless cases, and the student of law 
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is guided by abundant precedent in the 
-application of the law. Japanese judges 
will hold in their hands an almost faultless 
law with no precedents to guide them in the 
application of it. It is here that the thought- 
ful student of Japan stands waiting and 
hesitates to express an opinion. There are 
elements in the Japanese character which 
make it possible that difficulties shall arise 
here. On the other hand, the judges upon 
the bench today are men of ability and 
thorough students of law; many of them 
have studied in England and America. The 
standard set for the practice of law has been 
high and every precaution possible has 
been made to secure justice. 

Under the new treaties the foreigner be- 
comes a taxpayer. Formerly he has paid 
taxes upon property rented or owned, but 
now he will pay a business tax and an in- 
come tax as well. For example, the lady 
missionaries of our board will pay an annual 
tax of about $7.50 upon their salary and the 
men will pay a tax of about $17 per year 
on salary, besides other taxes. The same 
difficulties that exist in America are likely 
to arise, however, in estimating taxes of in- 
come. Everyone having an income of $150 
or over is required to pay such a tax. The 
scale of tax is a sliding one, from one per 
cent up to five. 

The advantages in travel which the trea. . 
ties will give are comparatively slight. For 
the past few years travel has been very easy. 
Passports have been rarely if ever refused 
to any part of Japan; and in traveling, in- 
convenience has been slight,— doubtless 
not more than will be found now when one 
travels without passports,—the necessity 
of registering one’s self together with full 
particulars as to one’s identity being a part 
of Japanese law and a necessity every night 
in any case. The surveillence is much 
closer than in America, and in the case of 
police in the interior is often likely to be 
more than one cares for. Those who wish to 
live in the interior will find it easier in many 
ways than formerly. The difficulties and 
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restrictions will be much less. Preaching 
the gospel everywhere will be possible. 
Publishers of foreign papers will need to 
give heavy bonds to the Government; and 
in case they intend to write upon political 
matters, deposits of $500 to $1,000 are re- 
quired. The passing under the laws of 
Japan of course involves the submission to 
similar regulations on the part of all banks. 
Doctors must secure permission from the 
Government to practice. Pilots must pass 
an examination before a Japanese marine 
board even though they hold English or 
American certificates. All such classes of 
people will feel a new restraint that they 
have never yet experienced in Japan. 

What the result will be of this new power 
over Europeans in the hands of a people 
rather given to “red-tape” remains to be 
seen, Should any misunderstandings or diffi- 
culties arise, they will be pretty sure to come, 
not from the Government itself, but from 
the petty official class, who are inclined to 
magnify their office and the power and 
dignity which they possess by virtue of a 
few brass buttons. 

Among the many possible and probable 
advantages arising from the adoption of 
the new treaties, by no means the smallest 
one will be seen in the changed attitude of 
mind and feeling among the Japanese at 
large. For years they have, as a nation, 
felt that they were unjustly oppressed and 
held down by the treaties existing. Now 
they are placed upon an equality with the 
nations of the West, a position held by no 
other eastern nation and one long desired, 


and a ground of jealousy because deprived 
of it. The effect of the possession of this 
new power will for some years at least be to 
cause the Japanese to do everything possi- 
ble to show that they are worthy of this 
confidence, that the new relation is one 
which they are competent to hold. All re- 
lations with Europeans will be marked by a 
careful study of what the occasion demands, 
And while there may be grave departures 
from the course expected, any such varia- 
tion will not be from the wish of the Gov- 
ernment, but rather from small-minded men 
who are called to carry out the instructions 
of the Government. 

If asked to state in a word the greatest 
danger likely to arise from the enforcement 
of the new treaties, I should answer: The 
fact that the highest motive to which one 
may appeal in an effort to secure justice 
from the mass of the nation today is that of 
loyalty to the emperor and the aggrandize- 
ment of Japan. No higher motive of justice 
and right fer se will have any weight when 
compared with the motive above mentioned. 
If asked the foundation of the hope, which 
strongly exists in the mind of the writer, 
that the new treaties shall prove to have 
been wisely made and deservedly granted, 
I should answer: The growing power of the 
morality which the teaching of Jesus incul- 
cates; a power which is rapidly gaining 
ground not only in the hearts of his follow- 
ers but over the minds of men who, while 
not accepting him as their Master, yet see 
the value of his religion in transforming 
society. 
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T is rather remarkable that from the 

time Protestant missions commenced 
work in Japan, more than thirty years 
since, no attempt was made, up to seven 
years ago, to reach the Ryu-Kyu Islands, 
or, as they are better known, the Liu Chiu 
Islands, with the gospel; and yet it was 
through these islands as a fulcrum that 
Commodore Perry commenced those opera- 
tions that finally resulted in throwing open 
Japan not only to trade but also to evan- 
gelization. 

In 1852 Commodore Perry, having made 
a rendezvous at Naha for the American 
fleet, sailed for Yedo to make his memo- 
rable treaty with Japan. 

Mission work was attempted on the is- 
lands, in 1846, by Jesuits from China, one 
of whom died on the field in 1848, and his 
grave is to be seen in the foreign cemetery. 

Dr. Bettelheim, a converted Hungarian 
Jew, who had married an English lady, was 


TEMPLE ON LIU CHIU ISLANDS 
CONTAINING TABLETS OF THE KINGS OF LIU CHIU FOR SIX HUNDRED YEARS 


GLIMPSES OF THE LIU CHIU ISLANDS 


REV. R. A. THOMSON, KOBE, JAPAN 


sent out with his wife and family by an 
English naval mission society in 1848 and 
lived at Naha for nearly seven years. From 
all accounts it does not appear that he 
was a man entirely fitted by disposition 
and temperament to make his efforts suc- 
cessful, although it is but fair to say his 
failure was largely due to the unceasing 
hostility shown him by the higher officials 
of Liu Chiu, who in turn were instigated to 
this course of conduct by fear of their 
Japanese masters, for even at that time 
they were a kind of dependency of Japan. 

There is evidence that Dr. Bettelheim 
studied the language, as he seemed to be a 
good linguist, and could speak quite fluently 
in it. His must have been a very lonely 
position, seeing no friendly faces but those 
of his wife and three children. One of the 
little ones died and was buried on the 
island. The Liu Chiuans tried in every 
possible way to get rid of him, even ad- 
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dressing the English Government on the 
subject through the minister at Peking. 
But the Doctor held his ground, although 
he was made to undergo some pretty rough 
treatment. He was a skilful physician, 
and during an outbreak of smallpox, he 
was so attentive to the common people that 
the authorities became exceedingly jealous 
of his influence. He and his wife were 
followed and hooted at in the streets, owing 
to the hostility created by these Japanese 
officials, and at one time Mrs. Bettelheim 
was forcibly separated from her husband, 
while he was attacked and severely beaten. 
An English man-of-war coming in shortly 
afterwards, the officials were compelled to 
make a full and ample apology for their 
offence, and they promised to be more care- 
ful and courteous in their conduct in future. 
The petty annoyances to which they were 
subjected must have been enough to 
break down the strongest will. Guard- 
houses were erected at the gate of his resi- 


dence, so that he was kept under the very 
strictest surveillance night and day. Spies’ 


followed him everywhere he went, and if 
he stopped to preach or talk to the people, 
at a signal from these men, the crowd would 
at once disappear. When he distributed 
the tracts and portions of scripture which 
he had translated into their own language, 
the officials would gather them up from the 
people and return them to him the next 
morning all neatly tied up in a bundle. 

On my last trip I met a fine old Liu- 
Chiuan, about seventy years of age, whose 
father was mayor of Naha in Dr. Bettel- 
heim’s time. The son comes frequently to 
our Christian meetings. He remembers 
the Doctor quite well, and told me some 
very interesting incidents connected with 
him. It was thrilling to hear the account 
of the Doctor’s landing at Naha. He ar- 
rived on an English man-of-war with his 
family and effects. The officials absolutely 
refused him permission to land and had 
instructed all the sanpan men not to bring 
him ashore under very severe penalty. 


Several days passed, when one of these 
boatmen, more curious than the rest, was 
tempted to go on board the vessel, and was 
taken below to see the sights. Meanwhile 
Dr. Bettelheim got his wife and children 
and all his worldly belongings into the san- 
pan and waited the reappearance of the 
boatman. When he appeared upon the 
scene he was horror-struck to find his boat 
thus occupied ; he begged and implored the 
captain of the man-of-war to order them 
out, but without success. For six hours he 
stayed by the ship continuing his importu- 
nity, but finding it was of no avail he took 
his most unwelcome passengers ashore, 
and the vessel sailed away. Think of the 
grit as well as the grace shown by this 
missionary in thus taking possession of his 
field and standing by it through constant 
opposition for seven long years. 

The house which the Doctor occupied 
while in Naha is still to be seen ; and during 
his residence there k< kept the English flag 
flying from its roof all the time; at least 
this was the impression of officers of the 
American fleet, for it was the first thing 
that they saw on entering the harbor at 
Naha. 

Dr. Bettelheim was of very great service 
as interpreter to Commodore Perry during 
his stay at the islands. 

The authorities were unceasing in their 
efforts to get rid of the Doctor, and made 
repeated requests to Commodore Perry to 


take him and his family away. It is not to 


be wondered at that health gave way under 
the strain and his family had to be sent 
away in one of the American ships to China 
early in 1854, the Doctor following a few 
months later. Thus the officials finally got 
rid of him, but the Rev. Mr. Moreton was 
sent out from England to take his place. 
However, he did not remain long on the 
islands and their point was gained, and they 
rejoiced that they were free once more from 
the foreign teachers and their doctrines. 
Nearly forty years had come and gone 
before mission work was again attempted 
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Glimpses of the Liu Chiu Islands 


MR. HARA MICHINOSUKE, THE FIRST CHRISTIAN JAPANESE EVANGELIST 


IN THE LIU CHIU ISLANDS WITH HIS FATHER AND FAMILY AND A YOUNG LIU CHIUAN IN TRAINING FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORK 


on the Liu Chiu Islands. A great change 
had come over the scene. The Liu-Chiuan 
power had forever passed away, and the 
islands had become Japanese territory. The 
ancient palace, with its gardens, beautiful 
as a midsummer dream, turned into bar- 
racks for military occupation, and the old 
Liu-Chiuan prince and his family forcibly 
deported, being now held as pensioners in 
Tokyo. Numbers of the old nobility, dis- 
gusted with the new order of things in their 
once beautiful island home, slip away to 
China whenever an opportunity occurs. 

They have no love for their Japanese 
masters and no sympathy with the pro- 
gressive order of things introduced among 
them, greatly preferring to be left in their 
ignorance and peace. While I was there 
the rumor was current that a prominent 
noble had just effected his escape on a 
native junk to China. 

Meanwhile mission work had been opened 
in Japan and had met with wonderful suc- 
cess, but none of the societies seemed to 


take much thought for the Liu Chiu Island- 
ers, and even though substantial offers of 
help had been made, none seemed ready to 
take up their case. It remained for a dear 
old lady from Scotland, who visited Japan 
in the spring of 1891, to be the means of re- 
opening Christian work on the islands. Her 
interest in them was not a transient one, 
nor was it of sudden growth. For years the 
thought of sending the gospel to the Liu 
Chius had been on her mind and heart. 
The writer met this lady at Kobe and 
had a very interesting talk with her about 
the work, but nothing was settled at that 
time. On her return to Scotland a definite 
offer was made to the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, through the writer, of a . 
sum of money sufficient to open up the 
work on the islands and carry it on for a 
number of years with the understanding 
that the work, if successful, should be kept 
up by the mission. When this proposition 
was brought before the Japan Mission, then 
in session at Yokohama, the following reso- 
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Chiu Islands 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS AT NAHA, WITH AGED LIU CHIUAN IN CENTER 


ution was adopted: “ Resolved, That this 
conference approves most heartily the un- 
dertaking of work in the Liu Chiu Islands, 
to be supported by the money given by 
Mrs. Allan for this purpose.” The opening 
of this most interesting field was also cor- 
dially approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union at Boston. 

Steps were immediately taken to secure a 
good Japanese evangelist. In this we were 
successful. Mr. Hara Michinosuke, one of 
our theological students, having had this 
work among these islanders already laid 
upon his heart, was only waiting for the 
way to be opened up for him to go, so it 
seemed especially providential that the man 
and the means should both be forthcoming 
at the same time. Early in the autumn of 
1891 Mr. Hara and his family left for Liu 
Chiu, and thus became the first Christian 
Japanese evangelists to these islands. 

In January, 1892, the writer, accompanied 
by his wife, made their first visit to the 
islands. It was a never-to-be-forgotten trip, 


if for nothing else than the vicissitudes of 
the voyage both going and returning. The 
sight of a foreign lady nearly upset the 
equilibrium of the city of Naha; her ap- 
pearance on the street was the signal for a 
general suspension of business. She could 
clear the public square, which was the zen- 
eral market-place, of both merchants and 
customers inside of three minutes if it was 
known that she was out walking through 
any of the streets. This disturbance of the 
traffic of the place led to the rather amus- 
ing request on the part of the police that 
the lady should stay indoors during the day, 
only coming out after dark. This she com- 
plied with to the extent of only venturing 
out in a covered jinrikisha during the day. 

We were on the islands for nearly three 
weeks and held meetings every evening 
which were crowded with native Liu- 
Chiuans, the majority of whom understood 
Japanese. Of course many came out of 
mere curiosity; but what a different recep- 
tion to that which Dr. Bettelheim had 
received forty years before! Surely the 
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EIGHT LIU CHIU ISLANDERS, BAPTIZED DEC. 8, 1898 


shadow of death is lifting and the people 
are seeking for the light! 

Before we left the ordinance of baptism 
was administered for the first time on the 
islands. On our return home we learned 
the sad coincidence that, on the same day 
of the baptism, the gracious donor of the 
funds by which the work was reopened had 
passed to her eternal reward. But the in- 
terest this lady showed in the work found a 
ready response in the heart of her son, who 
has in a most generous manner continued 
to carry out his mother’s wishes. 

In the course of a short article like this 
it would be impossible to include much of 
what we learned while there about this 
most interesting people, so I must content 
myself with a few brief notes, reserving 
the rest for some other occasion. 

The population of Naha, the seaport of 
the principal island, is about thirty thou- 
sand, and that of Shuri, the capital on the 
same island, three and a half miles distant 
from Naha, about twenty-five thousand. Of 
the other islands Miyako-Jima has twenty- 
nine thousand, Yayeyama-Jima about nine 


thousand, and Kume-Jima a little over six 
thousand. Altogether the whole popula- 
tion of the group is given by the Govern- 
ment as being about four hundred and 
twenty thousand. 

The climatic conditions are very trying, 
even to the Japanese who live there. Extra 
salary and more frequent vacations are the 
allowances made by the Government to 
those who go there in official capacity. 

The highest temperature is only 94.5, and 
the lowest in winter, 55.5, but these figures 
do not represent the real condition of 
things, as the climate is very humid and 
enervating. The highest altitude is only 
three hundred feet above sea level. Mala- 
rial conditions abound, and low fevers are 
very prevalent. 

All the houses in the cities are sur- 
rounded by high walls built of huge blocks 
of coral rock. These walls are from three 
to four feet thick at the base and are from 
six to eight feet high, giving the streets a 
peculiarly grim appearance, but are a neces- 
sity on account of the fierce winds which 
at times sweep over the islands, Apart 
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from the houses being shut in by these 
walls, the architecture of the towns is en- 
tirely Japanese. Outside of the towns the 
natives live mostly in small thatched huts, 
but whether in town or country their sur- 
roundings are filthy in the extreme. The 
smells that abound are simply beyond 
description. 

The productions of the islands consist 
largely of sugar, and it is interesting to 
know just how much is produced in one 
year; sugar, 20,429,510 pounds; textile fab- 
rics, 4,594,032 yards; distilled spirits, 557,- 
698 gallons; lacquer ware, 14,513 pieces, 
giving a total value of over 1,886,266 yen 
for one year, and the total imports, includ- 
ing rice, cotton thread, millet, etc., amount 
to 1,583,668 yen. 

Sugar-cane is seen growing all over the 
islands. The cane is cut in February and 
the juice squeezed out by the most primitive 
methods, on the field; it is then brought to 
Japan in the form of thick black sugar for 
further refining. The poor people are 
greatly tempted to break and eat the succu- 
lent canes, but are strictly forbidden by 
law and severeiy punished if caught in the 
act. 

Their principal article of food is the 
sweet potato, and a very poor variety at 
that; even the better classes make at least 
one meal per day from these tubers, while 
the poorer classes have hardly anything 
else. All the rice grown on the islands is 
distilled into spirits, it being of a particu- 
larly fine quality for that purpose. 

There is a class of human beings there 
who habitually eat a certain kind of clay, 
and when they were pointed out to me one 
day they truly seemed to be “ of the earth, 
earthy.” 

The average wage for a laborer per day 
is 25 sen (124 cents) and for a servant one 
yen per month (50 cents), including food. 

While they make bold claim upon one’s 
credulity by asserting that their traditions 
date back for seventeen thousand years, 
in reality the early history of this people is 
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shrouded in total darkness. Who are they? 
and Where did they originally come from? 
are questions yet without satisfactory an- 
swers. The first mention made of the 
islands is found in Chinese history about 
the seventh century (606 A.D.), and they 
received their name from the impression 
their appearance, floating on the water, 
made upon the mind of the official who 
discovered them, that is, Ryu-Kyu, a float- 
ing water dragon. 

It is a remarkable fact, and worthy of 
investigation, that they have among their 
traditions the story of Adam and Eve and 
of the deluge. Having no literature, their 
traditions are oral and handed down from 
father to son. 

Their real history seems to have com- 
menced somewhere in the twelfth century, 
when Tametomo, a celebrated Japanese 
warrior, defeated in some civil war at home, 
was banished to Izuno Oshima. Sailing 
out from there in search of adventure he 
landed on the northern end of Liu Chiu and 
speedily conquered that part of the island. 
His son, Shunten, noted for his bravery and 
virtue, was chosen to be king of Liu Chiu. 
Like the Japanese royal family, the kings 
of Liu Chiu claim a long line of unbroken 
descent, according to which the late king, 
the present Marquis Shotai of Tokyo, is 
the thirty-fourth in line. 

Buddhism was introduced in the islands 
during the first year of Kocho period (1261 
A.D.), but was never successful, and the 
only official capacity in which the few 
priests there now appear is in the burial 
services. Very few temples are to be seen, 
and the only one of note is between Naha 
and Shuri, which is said to be eight hundred 
years old. No trace of modern Buddhism 
is to be seen about it; the walls are lined 
with the tablets of all the kings of Liu 
Chiu, and the temple is really devoted to 
their worship. The writer in visiting this 
place was shown a very precious relic in 
the form of an old arrow, which was said 
to have belonged to the famous archer, 
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THREE LIU CHIUAN TOMBS AT NAHA 


Tametomo, who subjugated the islands 
somewhere about 1170 A.D. 

The most striking objects impressing the 
visitor as he approaches the islands are the 
numberless tombs or vaults, clustered in 
groups or scattered here and there all over 
the hills, peeping out from the green foliage. 
Every natural mound is utilized for the 
formation of these abodes for the dead, 
more attention being given to them than to 
the abodes for the living. A picture of 
three of these tombs as taken by the writer 
is here reproduced. The average height of 
the tombs is about nine feet with a breadth 
of about twenty-two feet. A small iron 
door between two and three feet high gives 
entrance to the vault. 

The tomb itself is built of coral rock 
covered over with white or cream-colored 
plaster, which causes them to be very con- 
spicuous objects in the landscape. They 
are usually the most valuable possession of 
the family, as they cost anywhere from three 
hundred yen to a thousand yen ($150 to 
$500 gold). When the family becomes 
impoverished the tomb is sold and all the 


bones of the previous occupants are cast 
out by the purchaser to be replaced by those 
of his own family. The custom is to lay 
the dead body in the tomb, leaving it for 
two years; some time during the third year 
the relatives gather together at the tomb 
and the body is taken out and all the flesh 
cleaned off from the bones; the latter are 
put in a jar and deposited in the tomb. 
The bones of a husband and wife are put in 
the same jar, children under eight are buried 
outside the tomb first and after the “ washing 
ceremony” the bones are put in the vault. 

On the writer’s last visit he had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a mourning festival. 
The heartrending wails of the women (hired 
mourners) were calculated to arouse the 
sympathies of the uninitiated, but the Liu- 
Chiuans who were with me laughed and 
seemed much amused at the whole perform- 
ance. Hired mourners who can weep 
copiously through the nose command a very 
high figure. 

There are many other peculiarities about 
the manners and customs of these islanders 
which are worthy of note, such as their mar- 
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IN LIU CHIU ISLANDS 


riage ceremony, the tattooing of the hands of 
the women, the curious methods of keeping 
accounts with knotted ropes, which we may 
explain another time. 

The people are entirely and wholly igno- 
rant of anything that could be called religion. 
The grossest immorality prevails and is 
not only looked upon with tolerance by all 
_ Classes, but is apparently regarded as essen- 
tial to society. Around the various preach- 
ing-places a healthy religious influence is 
being exerted as much by the Christian 
lives of the evangelists and their families as 
by their teaching. Since 1892 annual visits 
have been made to the islands either by 
myself or by brethren in our mission at my 
request. Brethren Wynd, Bennett, Kawak- 
atsu, and Yoshikawa have each made visits 
and while there have administered the or- 
dinances. My visit this winter seemed the 
most successful and pleasant of any yet 
made. Before I left, eight native Liu-Chiu- 
ans put on Christ in baptism, the largest 
number ever received at one time. 

Mr..Hara did very faithful work during 
the years he was there until his health broke 


down and he was compelled to leave the 
islands. Again I was successful in getting 
hold of a good worker in Mr. Uchida, who 
is there now. He is very kind to the na- 
tives and exercises a good influence over 
them. A great deal has been accomplished 
during the past seven years. Necessarily it 
has been a time of breaking up ground and 
seed-sowing. As compared with other new 
fields, in view of the prejudice which existed 
against the Japanese as well as other 
foreigners, the progress of the work has 
been very encouraging. . 

It is my opinion that the future evangel- 
ization of these islands must be largely 
carried on by native Liu-Chiuans, as the 
climate is very hard on the foreigner; even 
the Japanese find it very debilitating and 
require frequent vacations. Having this in 
view I believe it to be a wise policy to place 
in our mission schools in Japan such likely 
young men and women as may be found 
among our Christians, that they may be 
better fitted for service among their own 
people by coming in contact with a purer 
moral atmosphere. 
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A MISSION SHIP 


REV. J. L. DEARING, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


OR many years the use of ships for 
exclusively missionary work has been 

no uncommon thing. Numerous vessels 
have been supported by mission money for 
transporting. missionaries and supplies for 
mission work among the islands of the 
South Pacific. Also in the work among 
the fishing fleets in the North Sea and in 
connection with mission work on the coast 
of Labrador mission vessels have been 
found very useful. In our own denomina- 
tion there are many who remember with 
interest the Henry Reed, which has been 
of such value in the work on the Congo. 
A new enterprise in mission ships has been 
just begun in Japan, however, which is in 
some respects unique. The most of the 
ships thus far in use have been employed 
for the transportation of missionaries back 
and forth to remote or inaccessible fields, or 


for the transportation of supplies. In some 
cases they have been used in a small way to 
transport produce for the native Christians 
and to help in promoting commerce among 
a people just coming into relations with 
other parts of the world. A vessel recently 
launched in Japan for a mission ship will 
undertake quite a different work. She will 
be a strictly mission ship in the sense that 
the sole purpose of the ship will be to con- 
vey the missionary in command, together 
with the native evangelists who may accom- 
pany him, to peoples who might not other- 
wise be reached with the gospel. She will be 
the home of the missionary and those with 
him, and will often be used as a place for 
holding religious services when no more fit- 
ting and convenient can be found. 
Everyone knows that Japan is a group of 
islands. It may not be equally well known 
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that off the coast of the larger islands there 
are to be found hundreds of smaller islands 
containing villages and small towns where 
the gospel has never yet been preached. 
With the large number of towns and vil- 
lages as yet unevangelized in the main 
islands it would be many years before it 
would be probable that the gospel would 
reach these island peoples if the ordinary 
methods of travel were depended upon. 
Especially are these islands numerous off 
the southeast coast of Japan, known as the 
Inland Sea. Most providentially has the 
means been provided for doing a work 
among these people. First it was laid 
upon the heart of a wealthy gentleman 
in Scotland that something ought to be 
done. And when he understood the con- 
dition his heart was opened to give a sum 
of money for the building of such a ship. 
This money coming from a Christian man 
of a different denomination and a different 
nationality, unsolicited, into the hands of 
the Missionary Union seemed to indicate 
that God’s hand was in it; and a little 
later, when just the man to undertake such 
a work was found, the will of the Master 
seemed very clear. It isnot a very common 
thing to find a Christian man holding a 
master’s certificate, and capable of navigat- 
ing a large vessel—a thorough seaman with 
large experience, and at the same time a 
man with the missionary spirit and with a 
knowledge of men and of the Bible and of 
how to bring the two together. Such aman 
was found in Capt. Bickel—a man, who, 
in the providence of God, was possessed of 
a large experience on the sea and in Chris- 
tian work also. What wonder, then, that in 
the minds of many this enterprise, which is 
something new and unusual in our mission 
work, should be looked upon at the begin. 
_ ning with much of hope by those familiar 
with it. A Christian business man of Yoko- 
hama, of large experience, on hearing that 
the ship was in process of building, sought 
information in regard to it. Whenvhe had 
listened to the plans for the work he said: 


A Mission Ship 


“ Why did no one ever think of this impor- 
tant work before. As a boy I used to be 
taught to contribute my pennies towards 
the support of the John Williams, which 
so long did service in the south seas, and 
here is a clear work for a mission ship, and 
yet years have gone by before it was under- 
taken.” We may, however, add that it 
seems to have occurred to the minds of 
others a little later than it did to those 
active in the work, for in several other 
mission boards steps were being taken in 
the same direction when it was announced 
that our ship was building and they then 
gave up the matter. The vessel is a sailing 
vessel of about one hundred tons and is a 
staunch craft capable of sailing on any 
sea. She contains accommodations for the 
Captain and Missionary Bickel and his 
family, a room for a native evangelist, a 
room for a visiting missionary or evangelist, 
and for the crew. A large dining-room is 
easily converted into a room for meetings 
when needed. The upper deck is also well 
adapted to holding religious services. It is 
the Captain’s purpose, however, to visit the 
various towns on these scattered islands and 
to secure a meeting-place in the town if 
possible or to pitch a tent on the shore and 
there call the people together. Tracts will 
be distributed, house-to-house work done 
and every means taken to reach the people. 
A great many islands can be reached in 
this way: the length of the stay in the 
various places visited will of course be 
governed by the circumstances. It may be 
possible for him to render help to the fleets 
of fishermen when away from the land, and 
by helping care for the sick or taking them 
to the land, and in the exhibition of the true 
sympathy which the Master showed, reach 
the hearts of these neglected peoples with 
the gospel. It is not easy to indicate at all 
exactly what will be the work whose devel- 
opment will be greatly governed by the cir- 
cumstances and opportunities which will be 
apparent fully only after entering upon it. 
With one in charge of the work, thoroughly 
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and heartily in sympathy with it and confi- 
dent of the call of God to undertake it, we 
are bound to support it with our prayers 
and in every way possible, that we be not 
found standing in the way of an under- 
taking that the Lord has given us to carry 
on. It may be added that the ship will 
cruise in the colder months of the year 
among the islands in the neighborhood of 
the Liu Chiu Islands south of Japan, where 
we have a mission work already begun on 
the main land. If, as many think, this work 
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shall prove the success that the opportuni- 
ties seem to warrant us in expecting, it may 
be that God will lay upon the heart of 
others the need of providing a similar ship 
for the great unevangelized populations on 
the islands of the Philippines, where the 
needs and the opportunities seem equally 
great. May it not be that the One who has 
so richly blessed the chapel car work in con- 
nection with the Publication Society will 
reward with his approval this similar under- 
taking among the islands of the sea? 


THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN 


HE inner sea is a wonderfully attractive 
sheet of water, twice as long as Long 
Island Sound and studded with islands, a 
panorama of picturesque mountains every- 
where, deep nooks, glittering shoals, fish- 
ing villages by the sea, boats rigged like 
Americans, flocks of white sails by day and 
lights by night that suggest strings of street 
lamps. The water teems with life. Evi- 
dently the sea very largely affords industry 
and sustenance to the people, for there is no 
bottom or prairie land, as we call the level 
or slightly rolling fields in America. There 
was not a spot from first to last visible as 
seen from the water or in an excursion on 
the land where there is room to turn around 
a horse and plow. The ground is necessa- 
rily turned up with spades and mellowed 
with hoes and rakes, all of course by human 
hands. This is easy compared with the 
labor in constructing terraces. The moun- 
tains have been conquered to a considerable 
extent in this way, and it is sensational to 


see how thousands of steep places have 
been cut and walled into gigantic stairways, 
covering slopes that could hardly answer for 
goat pasture until the shelves with soil 
placed on them for cultivation have been 
wrought, and the terraces are like wonderful 
ladders bearing against the skies. I have 
never seen elsewhere anything which spoke 
so unequivocally of the endless toil of men, 
women and children to find footings upon 
which to sow the grain and fruit that sustain 
life. It is not to be questioned that the 
report that one-twelfth only of the surface 
of Japan is under tillage, is accurate. The 
whole of Japan occupies about as much 
space as the two Dakotas, or the Philip- 
pines, and the population is forty-two 
million. With work as careful and exten- 
sive as that of the agricultural mountaineers 
of Japan the Dakotas would support 
one hundred million of persons. — MuRAT 
HALSTEAD in “The Story of the Philip- 
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HE Philippine Islands, which form 

quite an extensive group (thirty-one 
islands, besides hundreds of islets, rocks, 
and reefs), are situated in that part of 
Oceania called Malaysia, to the southeast 
of Siam and southern China. They were 
discovered in 1521 by the great explorer of 
the Middle Ages, Magellan, and named 
after his master, Philip II., King of Spain. 
The population amounts to more than six 
million people. 

Manila, the capital of the whole group, is 
situated on the main island of Luzon, and 
has a population of more than two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. It is one of the best 
known and most frequented harbors in the 
Eastern seas, and, being a large manufac- 
turing place, has an extensive and increas. 
ing trade with the leading commercial 
countries of the world, exporting sugar, 
ropes, hemp, indigo, tobacco, etc. The 
city has a Roman Catholic cathedral, built 
as long ago as 1654, noted for its peal of 
fourteen bells, which get little rest. In the 
matter of education, the Roman Catholic 
priests are the teachers. It is said that the 
majority of the population, probably seventy 
per cent, are able to read and write. 
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SCENE ON THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


BY A NATIVE OF THE ISLANDS NOW IN SCOTLAND 


In religious ceremonies the natives take a 
busy part, and lend a very active codperation. 
When these take place — many times in the 
year — crowds attend at sunset with burn- 
ing candles. Gun-firing, illuminations and 
music are the general accompaniments of 
the great “fiestas.” In spite or because of 
all their religious instruction (Romish, of 
course), the taint of idolatry still exists 
among the natives. There is a sort of wor- 
ship of ancestors, which is seen in many 
forms. They attach a spiritual meaning to 
the word “nono” (i.e., forefather). These 
“nonos” are often addressed in prayer, in 
order to bring down blessings or avert ca- 
lamities. If a person gathers a flower or 
fruit, he silently asks leave of the “nono.” 
Certain spots, woods or rivers he never 
passes without an invocation of the de- 
parted. Pardon is asked of them for short- 
comings or actions of doubtful character. 
So, again, they have their native devil, in 
the shape of a black old man, a wild horse, 
or some monster. As a protection against 
these fiends, however, they apply to their 
rosary. - Witches and witchery are called in 
to discover thieves and to unbewitch be- 
witched persons ; but scapularies and saints, 
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especially Saint Anthony of Padua, are aux- 
iliaries in undoing the mischief menaced or 
done. The women are seldom seen without 
some religious ornaments. They have 
rosaries of coral, pearl beads, or medals of 
copper or gold, bearing figures of our Lady 
of Mexico or Guadalupe. 

The ancient name for God was Bathala, to 
whom they attributed the creation of the 
world. Remnants of old idolatry remain 
among the natives, and the names of some 
of the idols are preserved. The priests ate 
the real authorities in these islands; the 
ordinary officials govern only nominally,— 
the “padres,” or fathers, being in supreme 
command. The natives, having come to 
realize this, broke out in open rebellion 
against their rulers, and wish to be free 
from their intolerant and crushing rule. 
One of their principal grievances is in con- 
nection with these interesting events — 
birth, marriage, and death, the registration 
thereof being in the hands of the priests. 
The people, who are of the Malay tribe, 
copper-colored, a little indolent, easy-going 
but not lazy, chiefly work in sugar planta- 
tions, and get as wages only from £1 to £2 
per month, some, indeed, not reaching the 
former sum. A priest will not marry them 
for less than £6, just what many of them 
earn in half a year. Again, there is a heavy 
exaction from the priests for baptism, which 
costs £5 or more. For burials the tax rises 
with the age at death, from £2 for an infant 
to £10 to £12 for an adult. Till the tax be 
paid the body remains unburied. The na- 
tive-born priests enforce these hard terms as 
harshly as do the imported Spanish priests. 
The lay Spanish residents are mostly 
officials ; they afford no help to the natives 
in effecting reform. 

“ A saint abroad, a devil at home” not 
inaptly describes the different bearing of the 
priest towards strangers and his own flock. 
British tourists especially are sure of hos- 
pitality in the fine religious houses. There 


are about one thousand British people, all 
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of them much liked by the natives. 
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instance of this, it may be mentioned that 
when the present revolt was in its first 
stages, they were given to understand that 
they would not be harmed. A map taken 
from one of the rebels showed the houses 
of the Englishmen all marked in red—a 
“ passover ” sign that the inmates were to be 
spared. 

The Inquisition in a modified form is 
practised among the people. The natives 
are tortured, though not for religious failings 
only. The thumbscrew and similar curses 
are applied. When a native is apprehended 
on suspicion of robbery, an application of 
the thumbscrew will make him confess to 
almost anything. Another grievance is the 
poll tax of six shillings a year. Besides 
this the people work a fortnight every year 
in making and repairing roads, without get- 
ting the least remuneration. They can, 
however, purchase exemption from this 
work at a cost of thirteen shillings, but few 
are able to redeem themselves from this 
fortnight’s bondage. 

Most of the school and college teaching 
is conducted by priests; the children, young 
men and women, are so trained that they 
pay more reverence to the priests than they 
do to their own parents. When a priest 
enters a house, every member of the house- 
hold must bow the knee and kiss the priest’s 
right hand, saying, ‘« Good morning, father,” 
or “ Good evening, father,” as the case may 
be. In response, the’ priest says, “ God 
bless you, my child,” and at the same time 
makes the sign of the Cross upon the up- 
turned face. Crucifixes painted black stand 
at the entrance to every church, so placed 
that the feet, all perfumed with eau de col- 
ogne, are within kissing reach. With all 
reverence the men on approaching lift their 
hats to the image, and the women courtesy. 
A collection box placed below the image 
bears the announcement that all who kiss 
the image and drop a coin into the slot 
will receive one hundred days of plenary in- 
dulgence. 

In the Philippines, as in other parts of the 
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world, there are a few who know the truth, 
and having been made free by it, protest 
against the papacy, but are not allowed to 
make public their religious views, as there 
is no religious liberty whatever in these 
islands. There are also the careless ones, 
perhaps the worst sort. As a-rule, the 
people work six whole days in the week, and 
make Sunday a day of enjoyment and 
pleasure seeking. The theaters, bull-fight- 
ing rings, dancing saloons, cock-fighting 
rings, etc., are all crowded on Sundays, 
more so than during the week. If there is 
a dinner party or ball to be given, it is gen- 
erally left to a Sunday or a feast day. 
Those of a more religious turn of mind may 
be seen less frequently at these places, but 
oftener at the church for prayer and confes- 
sion, and, though very poor, they may be seen 
giving half a dollar to a priest to induce him 
to say a mass for some friend in purgatory. 
Devout women wear “escapulas”—i. e., 
images of some saint stamped on blue, 
white or red cloth, and bound with a ribbon 
of a different color, thus forming a small 
picture. One generally hangs over the 
breast, in order to protect the wearer from 
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the fiery darts of the Wicked One. _Another 
is hung over the back, so that, as the enemy 
fails to thrust his arrow from the front, he 
may be equally unsuccessful if he tries from 
behind. 

So strongly do Romanism and super- 
stition prevail in the Philippine Islands, that 
nothing but the mighty power of the living 
God through the gospel of light and liberty 
can break the bondage. At present, sad 
to say, the islands are closed against the 
messengers of Christ. A few years ago 
the London Missionary Society sent three 
missionaries there, but soon after they had 
landed and commenced preaching the 
gospel to the natives they were put into 
prison. They appealed to the British con- 
sul, and the consul to the Government on 
their behalf, but as the laws of the country 
would not allow of any strange religion 
being preached within its boundaries, the 
three missionaries were obliged to return 
home. Pray, therefore, that this, as well as 
other closed lands, may soon be opened up 
to the messengers of the glorious gospel of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ.— Zvan- 
gelical Christendom. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN MADAGASCAR 


NE of the prominent figures in France 

at the present moment, says the 
Methodist Times, is General Gallieni, the 
returned governor-general of Madagascar. 
His pacification of that island has been 
marked by harsh and repressive measures 
which it is impossible to overlook. But we 
are glad to note, on the testimony of Mr. 
Henry Clarke, the Quaker missionary in 
Madagascar, that General Gallieni’s tenure 
of office has established peace, security of 
life and property, and liberty of worship for 
all creeds. As soon as the governor-gen- 
eral fully understood that English Protestant 
missionaries, unlike their Jesuit rivals, were 
laboring conscientiously for the uplifting of 


the natives, he promptly put a stop to the 
open persecution of Protestants which the 
malice and lying charges of the Jesuits had 
provoked. In a public speech delivered a 
few days before his departure from Antan- 
anarivo, General Gallieni laid down the 
principle of full and perfect religious liberty. 
All this is exceedingly gratifying, and is one 
more link in the chain of evidence that 
France, even in her distant colonies, is at 
last awakening to the true inwardness of the 
mischievous domination exercised by the 
ring of Italian Jesuits atthe Vatican, whose 
wicked political ambitions are working evil in 
every part of the world which is infatuated 
enough to submit to them.—/ndian Witness. 


(The following are extracts from Bisho 
from which the report is taken.] 


OPPORTUNITIES 


HE population of the Philippines is va- 
riously estimated at from seven million 
to ten million, or even twelve million, 
although no accurate census has ever been 
taken. Of these, in round numbers, about 
two-thirds are Roman Catholics, the remain- 
der being perhaps equally divided between 
Mohammedans and pagans. The Roman 
Catholics are all more or less civilized, as 
are also a considerable portion of the non- 
christian population. In the mountains 
and remote forest districts many wild tribes 
are found, no more civilized and, I fear, no 
more humane than our own wild Indians of 
America; but these classes are seldom con- 
sidered when people are discussing the con- 
dition of the Filipinos; they are hardly 
reckoned in popular phrase as Filipinos at 
all. Of the Roman Catholics at large it 
may be said that, with few exceptions, a 
bitter hostility prevails between them and 
the Spanish priests; but here another dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the better 
class of priests and those known as friars. 
The latter are members of various religious 
orders, and while some of them are reputed 
to be good men, as a class they bear a 
most unsavory reputation. They have 
oppressed and wronged the people for cen- 
turies, and knowing but too well what was 
in store for them when Spain gave up the 
islands, no less than eight hundred of them 
immediately sailed for the home land. Some 
difficult and delicate questions will demand 
settlement concerning the immense wealth 
which these religious orders have amassed, 
but for the present we may regard their in- 
fluence upon the people as hardly worth 
considering. 
The mass of the people, however, while 
Opposed to their priests, must still be re- 
garded as Roman Catholics. Their religion 
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J. M. Thoburn’s report to the Methodist Missionary Society of his visit to 
Manila. The results of his observations will be quite as interesting to our readers as to those of World-Wide Missions, 


is, to a great extent, a mere superstition. 
Their religious teachers have long been 
noted for their amazing ignorance, and as 
might be expected, the mass of the people 
have not been able to take a position in ad- 
vance of their leaders. In contemplating 
missionary work among them we must bear 
in mind constantly that, if not priest-ridden, 
they are still extremely superstitious, and so 
far as I was able to learn, are not much 
concerned about possible errors in their 
religious views. 

Among the Filipinos in the cities and 
larger towns are many Mestizos—that is, per- 
sons of mixed parentage. These, together 
with all the more intelligent natives, use 
the Spanish language exclusively, and it 
is said that many among them are able to 
read and write. I noted the presence of a 
number of these people at my services in the 
theater, and one man who was said to be a 
public schoolteacher, sent me a request to 
come and preach in his own house to his 
family and a few select friends. 1 of course 
promised to do so, but some delay occurred 
in finding an interpreter, and later other 
difficulties intervened, so that I was not 
able to comply with his request. 


SCHOOLS NEEDED 


In beginning missionary work among the 
people it seems very clear that our chief 
agency at the outset must be that of Anglo- 
Spanish schools. The desire for learning 
English is universal among the people. 
This, by the way, indicates pretty clearly 
that they expect the Americans to stay in 
the islands. One man told me that, in re- 
sponse to an advertisement in a newspaper 
announcing his intention to give lessons in 
English in the evenings, for ten dollars a 
month, ten young men immediately accepted 
his terms, and fifteen others were negotiat- 
ing with him when I met him. Another 
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young man assured me that he was getting 
fifteen dollars for each pupil, and in addition 
to this a carriage was sent daily to take 
him to the several houses where his pupils 
resided. The language of the natives of 
the island of Luzon is Tagala, or, as it is 
sometimes written, Tagalog; but all who 
are educated in that tongue are acquainted 
with Spanish, and will be equally anxious 
to learn English. In my opinion, if we 
determine to establish a mission in Manila, 
we should open an Anglo-Spanish school 
immediately, with a strong man at the head 
of it, and with a staff of qualified teachers, 
so as to take a leading position immediately 
both in the city and in the islands. The 
sooner this can be done the better. 

I would here call attention to the fact 
that there will probably be a great demand 
for Anglo-Spanish girls’ schools, perhaps on 
almost as broad a scale as for boys’ schools. 
I was told during my stay that already Fili- 
pino parents are inquiring eagerly for young 
ladies to teach their daughters English; 
and it is more than probable that if a board- 
ing school for girls could be established 
among the people it would prove successful 
and also self-supporting. I trust that our 
sisters of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society will lose no time in looking into 
this most important question. 

It seems very clear to me, also, that im- 
mediate attention should be given to provid- 
ing and distributing Christian literature 
among the people. The boys all seemed 
able to read, and I was told that many of 
the girls had also received the rudiments of 
an education. The people were more than 
eager for reading matter. An agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, with 
whom I conversed freely during my stay, 
sold five hundred Spanish New Testaments 
in a single day. If a series of simple book- 
lets, teaching the essential truths of the 
gospel, correcting popular mistakes, and ex- 
posing common errors could be immediately 
prepared and distributed among the people, 
the information thus given would undoubt- 
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edly accomplish wonders in preparing the 
way of the preacher or preachers who will 
occupy the field in the early future. 
THE CHINESE MESTIZOS 

Before going to Manila I had hoped 
much from the Chinese colony which has 
been established in that city, and after our 
successful experience in the Straits Settle- 
ments it seemed to me practically certain 
that an open door would be found among 
these people. In this hope, however, I was 
doomed to a measure of disappointment. I 
found the Chinese in Manila wholly unlike 
any others whom I had ever met. In the 
first place, the majority of them are Roman 
Catholics, at leastinname. As one of them 
very frankly put it to me, “ The Chinaman 
when he first arrived desired two things: 
first, to marry a Filipino girl; and second, 
to get a license to trade.” The priests 
made it a condition, before either request 
could be granted, that he must become a 
Roman Catholic, and finding no other way 
to accomplish his purpose, he nominally 
embraced that religion, and consented that 
his children should be brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faith. The priests cared 
little for his sincerity or insincerity, pro- 
vided they could get a chance to mold the 
views and character of the next generation. 
They carefully saw to it that the children of 
these converts were instructed, and com- 
pelled them to adopt Filipino dress and 
usages from earliest childhood, with the 
result that the Chinese Mestizos are the 
most rancorous Filipinos now found in arms 
against the Americans. As a class they 
are superior to the rest of the population, 
but very few of them manifest any special 
sympathy for the Chinese. It thus seemed 
to me that no door of access to the Chinese 
colony was open to us, and yet it is quite 
possible that I did not succeed in seeing 
beneath the surface. Now that the Chinese 
enjoy liberty of conscience, it may become 
apparent that they are less reconciled to 
the present condition of things than has 
heretofore seemed to be the case. 
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interview with the Chinese consul at Manila, 
having called on him at his own request. 
This gentleman was the son of a Filipino 
mother, and a nominal Roman Catholic. I 
noticed that he was dressed in Chinese style, 
and he proceeded to explain to me that he 
was heading a movement to ‘establish a 
school for Chinese boys. He was careful 
to explain that the teaching was all to be in 
Chinese, and that his object was to bring 
up the boys as intelligent but loyal China- 
men. He also assured me that the leading 
members of the community were acting 
with him, and that the fine large building 
occupied by the Chinese Club was to be 
given up tothe school. I may have been 
mistaken in my inference, but it seemed to 
me that here was an indication that, with 
the new religious liberty accorded them, the 
Chinese were about to assume a new posi- 
tion. I encouraged the gentleman to go 
ahead, and told him that if at any time I 
could be of service to him I should most 
gladly render any assistance in my power; 
but, at the same time, I clearly foresaw that 
he might as well try to stem the ocean’s 
tide as to raise a barrier against the demand 
for English education which is setting in 
throughout all the Chinese colonies and 
even in China itself. 

The Philippine Islands have a “ Chinese 
question,” in many respects not differing 
from the similar question with which the 
American people are familiar. The Fili- 
pinos, with few exceptions, are said to be 
bitterly hostile to Chinese immigration, not, 
however, on moral grounds, but chiefly 
because the Chinaman is more willing to 
work, more industrious, and more faithful to 
his engagements than the average Filipino. 
I was assured by various parties during my 
stay that there is no special hostility mani- 
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During my stay I had a very interesting © 
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fested towards the better class of Chinamen 
who settle in the islands for business pur- 
poses. Just at present the Americans have 
reimposed the restriction which the Span- 
iards had in force at the date of the peace 
treaty, but under normal conditions it seems 
to me that it would be impossible to preven 

the immigration of vast numbers of ordinary 
Chinese settlers. Their vices are almost 
identical with those to which the Filipinos 
themselves are addicted. And their coming 
will probably add to the prosperity of the 
islands without endangering any moral 
interest. 

I hardly think that it would be good 
policy to attempt any missionary work 
among the Mohammedan or pagan tribes at 
the present time. The unsettled state of the 
country alone would make such a work 
nearly impossible, and in any case all provi- 
dential tokens seem at the present time to 
point toward the Filipinos. It will be time 
enough to consider the best policy to be 
pursued with other races after peace shall 
have been restored throughout all the 
islands, and some definite policy adopted 
concerning the less civilized tribes. 


THERE SHOULD BE NO DELAY 


It seems to me that we should enter the 
open door now presented to us in Manila 
without any further delay. An educational 
missionary and two or three assistants could 
make a beginning with comparatively little 
expense, and the work could be extended as 
Providence from time to time may indicate. 
If the sum of $5,000 could be provided 
annually for the support of workers, and 
another $5,000 for a term of from three to 
five years for property, the mission would 
soon become firmly planted and be prepared 
to assist very materially in the work of 
further extension. 
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THE FRIARS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


REV. F. DE P. CASTELLS 


HE eight millions of souls in the Phil- 
ippine Islands have been deprived by 
Spain of religious, as well as political free- 
dom, and have never yet heard the pure 
message of the gospel. Since Admiral 
Dewey’s overwhelming victory there are 
indications that Spanish authority in those 
islands is at an end, and that at last the 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness will shine 
upon them, dispelling the darkness and 
purifying the rotten social and religious life 
which has dominated the people thus far. 
“From the reports that reach us from 
time to time from Manila, it is time that 
that nursery of tyranny and religious fanati- 
cism were sunk in the sea, or swept clear 
of the lazy and cruel drones that make 
every act of honest men, every opinion dif- 
ferent from their own sluggish and bigoted 
spirits, an act punishable with all the hor- 
rors of a lingering imprisonment or speedy 
death. That such men (the priests) should 
be permitted to wield such an enormous 
power for evil, is a disgrace to the Spanish 
nation, and an indelible stain on the admin- 
istration of the Spanish Government.” 
Thus spoke the Siam Free Press and 
the Singapore Daily Advertiser some five 
years since; but we, as Christians, only 
exclaimed, “O Lord, how long!” 


POWER OF THE PRIESTS 


Discovered by the celebrated Magellan, 
in 1521, when on his voyage of circumnavi- 
gation, these islands were named in honor 
of the crown-prince of Spain, the sangui- 
nary monster that has become famous as 
King Philip II. No sooner had the friars 
heard of them than they flocked thither 
and began the work of baptizing the na- 
tives with great vigor, becoming from the 
first the virtual rulers of the new colonies. 

The Spaniards wonder at times that the 
priests should have gained so-much influ- 
ence over the natives. How has this come 
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about? It was simply through the king 
lending them his authority and military 
power, and allowing, what we find even 
now in Spain, a servile subordination of 
the civil to the spiritual power. The maxim 
underlying all their “mission work” was 
this: “All the king’s subjects shall be 
Catholics.” And no territory was consid- 
ered altogether conquered until its inhabi- 
tants had been baptized. When once the 
friars had obtained control of the islands, 
they were careful not to let their power be 
lessened. Orders came, indeed, from the 
Spanish Government for the establishment 
of schools and the teaching of Spanish to 
the natives, but these laws were disobeyed. 
It was proposed that the Mohammedan 
populations of the South should be subju- 
gated, but the friars invariably hindered 
this by turning the expeditions into a sort 
of religious crusade. In spite of all the 
precautions taken, however, some of the 
natives have learned to read Spanish, and 
have imbibed Western ideas. It is this 
class which started the revolution —a revo- 
lution which was more social than political 
—and their attitude to the Church of Rome 
is shown by the fact that whenever they 
capture convents, the inmates are ruthlessly 
butchered. 


UPRISING OF THE PEOPLE 


The revolution in the Philippines created 
more astonishment than indignation in 
Spain. The Philippine Islanders were 
supposed to be most fervent Catholics, men 
who fairly worshiped the parish priests, 
and, therefore, no one could explain this 
uprising against the “ holy fathers.” Fore- 
seeing how detrimental all this would be to 
their prestige, the priests hastened to an- 
nounce that the revolution was the work of 
the Freemasons and the Protestants. The 
people did not believe this, however, be- 
cause they knew that the laws of these colo- 
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nies made it impossible for any dissenting 
body or for the Masonic order to get a 
footing there. 

What makes this of interest to Christians 
is the high probability that the Lord is 
using recent and coming events to show 
the evil tendencies of papal priestcraft, 
and the necessity of religious, as well as 
political freedom for the true develop- 
ment of those islands. In endeavoring to 
quell the revolution the Spanish forces were 
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officered with priests and one bishop. It is 
not surprising, however, that the Spanish 
clergy should devote themselves to the 
work of subduing the rebellion, since they 
derive a revenue of nearly $24,000,000 in 
gold from the islands. 

There is great need of united prayer for 
this portion of the Lord’s vineyard, that it 
may be opened to the gospel, that God 
may raise up suitable workers for it, and 
that souls may be saved there.— The Mis- 
stonary Messenger. 


JAPAN BAPTIST MISSION STATISTICS 


These statistics, furnished by Rev. J. H. Scott of Osaka, were received too lat. 
for the Annual Report of the Missionary Union. 
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* Including also the Kens in which are the Mito and Taira churches. 
+ Including also the Kens in which are the Tochigi and Kofu churches. 
¢ Including also the Kens in which are the Morioko and Hachinohei churches. 


§ Including all Hokkaido. 
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BAPTIST MISSION GIRLS’ SCHOOL, CHOFU, SHIMONOSEKI, JAPAN, 
AND MISS E, LOUISE CUMMINGS 


EVANGELIZATION AND EDUCATION 


HERE bave lately appeared in the col- 
umns of a Tokyo contemporary sev- 

eral letters from the pen of an Anglo-Saxon 
writer, advocating the retirement of mission- 
aries from the field of education, and their 
devotion to the work of evangelization 
uniquely. It is an interesting subject, and 
we should have been greatly pleased to read 
some lucid comparison of the facilities 
enjoyed by missionaries, and the faculties 
possessed by them, for propagating Chris- 
tianity in this country. It has always 
seemed to us that this question narrows 
itself to an easily stated issue: Are foreign 
missionaries competent to carry on evangeli- 
zation in Japanese with any prospect of 
success proportionate to that which men of 
equal endowments might expect to achieve 
in an occidental country? The answer, we 
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think, must be negative, for the simple rea 
son that only a man born in Japan, and 
speaking the Japanese language from child- 
hood, can possibly hope to use that language 
eloquently and correctly for preaching pur- 
poses. The foreign missionary as a rule is 
full of earnestness, industry and zeal. He 
applies himself with unflagging diligence to 
acquire the apanese tongue, and he suc- 
ceeds in a measure. But it is a measure 
which falls very far short of real proficiency. 
We have never met a Japanese honestly 
prepared to say that any foreigner not born 
and educated in Japan could preach or 
speak publicly in the Japanese language 
without perpetrating solecisms which deprive 
his words of all semblance of eloquence. 
The late Dr. Verbeck had remarkable facil- 
ity, but he did not constitute an exception 
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to the rule; nor is there a foreigner in Japan 
today, layman or priest, who constitutes an 
exception; not one of them could stand up 
and lecture about ethics and morals in such 
a manner as to dignify the subject. What 
follows? Surely this, that until some native 
Japanese with all the qualities of a winner 
of hearts appears upon the scene, the work 
of evangelization must be carried on at a 
great disadvantage in Japan. Of course if 
the foreign missionaries chose to educate 
their sons here, and have them taught the 
Japanese language as Japanese boys are 
taught it, there would be a better chance of 
the needs being satisfied. But there are 
obvious difficulties in the way of that meas- 
ure. Meanwhile, the missionary himself is 
greatly crippled for purposes of evangeliza- 
tion, and it is probably because he feels 
conscious of the fact that he applies so much 
of his strength in the direction of education. 
Can there be any better or more rational 
way of exercising a wholesome moral influ- 
ence than by instilling high principles into 
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the minds of the young? Is not that a part 
of the Christian propagandist’s duty just as 
much as the expounding of the gospel? 
There is no missionary school where secular 
teaching is the whole programme. The 
faith which the teachers earnestly profess 
and uniformly follow creates an atmosphere 
which the student unconsciously inhales ; 
the example of their lives is an object lesson 
from which he cannot fail to learn some- 
thing beneficial, and even though he never 
becomes a professing Christian, he leaves 
the school a greatly better man than he 
would have been had these influences been 
excluded from his education. We believe, 
and it is the opinion of Japanese with whom 
we have spoken, that the educational work 
done by the missionary in Japan greatly 
furthers the cause of Christianity, or, at any 
rate, of Christian morality, and that it is 
sowing seeds which will by and by bear 
fruit very much richer than the tree of pure 
evangelization can produce.— 7he Fapan 
Weekly Mail. 


HE indifference of the Japanese to the 

religion of Christ and their absorption 
in the things of this world, their eager pur- 
suit of gain, their desire to engage in money- 
earning occupations, are easily seen. The 
idea given out by some that there is a turn- 
ing toward Christ and away from material- 
istic things and thoughts, on the part of 
the Japanese, is utterly without foundation. 
Such an idea can only be entertained by one 
who has not mingled with the people. There 
never has been, in all the years I have spent 
in Japan, a time when the people seemed to 
care so little even to hear what the Christian 
missionary had to tell them, when all classes 
seemed so completely absorbed and en- 
grossed by materialistic thought. Mission- 
aries who have gone out into the field, have 
labored with the people, have sought to win 
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them to Christ, have a very different idea 
and tell a very different story. Neverthe- 
less, we are not discouraged nor disposed to 
become pessimistic. While we have the 
promises of God, while we believe in the 
Holy Spirit, and that he is mightier than 
all human forces, we dare not doubt the 
ultimate triumph of the Son. He shall 
receive the heathen for his inheritance and 
the ends of the earth for his possession. 

We dread the word retrenchment, which 
is so frequent in the notices of the anniver- 
saries. When will the people of the Living 
God see duty and gladly perform it? When 
rose-colored views and news from mission 
fields shall cease, and the stern, plain facts 
are known and believed by the churches of 
God in the home land. The Lord send to his 
people common sense and common honesty! 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MISSIONARY. _ Ill 


Y Dear BROTHER: In this letter I 
shall write of your relations to the 
natives, beginning with pastors and teach- 
ers. In most of our older fields at least a 
missionary’s work is largely directing and 
helping native laborers. In many, the time 
not given to assisting pastors and confirm- 
ing the churches is spent in school work, 
the primary object of which is to raise up 
young men and women who shall be able to 
teach others also. 

When I refer to a missionary assisting 
native laborers I would not have you think 
the assistance is all on one side. He needs 
also the help of his native brethren, and 
when he has not a band of such assistants 
he labors at a great disadvantage. In the 
school at his headquarters, usually called 
the station school, he superintends, but 
native teachers do most of the teaching. 
When he makes tours either in Christian or 


nonchristian localities he is very depend- 
ent on having with him one or more native 
assistants, as the work is too great and too 


continuous for him alone. Again, a native 
may be more easily understood by some or 
can visit some places more easily than a 
missionary. 

But in directing the work of native breth- 
ren great care is necessary. The difference 
in the manner of living, the respect which a 
native pays to a European, the willingness 
with which he accepts a subordinate place 
and accords to a white face a position of 
leadership, may almost unconsciously lead 
one to assume a dictatorial attitude which 
may even grow into harshness. You will 
agree with me when I say these brethren 
should be treated with the utmost civility 
and kindness. Asa leader in the work, you 
may be called upom to exhort, and some- 
times to reprove, but let it be done ina 
spirit of love. They have rights that can- 
not be denied or trespassed upon with im- 
punity. In nothing is it more necessary to 
observe the Golden Rule than in our treat- 
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ment of those who are in any way in our 
power. 

Consultation with native workers respect- 
ing anything in which they bear a part is 
always in order. And it is wise to listen to 
all they have to say and let them feel that 
their views are valuable. In a matter of 
minor importance it may sometimes be 
well to allow their judgment to prevail, 
although you may feel reasonably sure there 
is a wiser course. Their mistakes will be 
stepping-stones to more correct decisions. 
You will constantly aim to so instruct and 
discipline them that they may be qualified 
as soon as possible to have entire charge of 
the work. Your success as a missionary 
will be in proportion to the degree in which 
this is realized. 

Allow me to say that a missionary should 
be always accessible to his native cowork- 
ers. It is not enough to have a particular 
time for them to come to you or a place to 
wait till they are called. When necessary 
to consult you, unless you are engaged in 
something very important, they should be 
welcomed. As a rule they are too polite to 
claim attention on unsuitable occasions. 

The support of native laborers is a matter 
deserving your careful consideration. It is 
quite possible that too much has been said 
regarding self-support on mission fields. It 
is a part and a very important part of the 
work of every missionary to train converts 
in benevolence. And this is done no doubt 
by every wise missionary to the utmost of 
his ability. But in your desire for seJf-sup- 
porting churches beware lest worthy men be 
left to suffer privations that neither mission- 
aries abroad nor pastors at home would be 
willing to endure. Instead of reporting 
self-supporting churches we might say self- 
supporting pastors —men who do the work 
of pastors, and sometimes of teachers, and 
in addition, labor with their hands to pro- 
cure food for their families. You will do 
well to find out these uncomplaining workers 


and devise means whereby their wants can 
be supplied. And you will, I think, dis- 
cover that the heroes in mission fields 
were not all born either in Europe or 
America. 

It is well that a young missionary is 
obliged to spend considerable time in 
acquiring the language. If he could speak 
to the people on arrival he would not be 
prepared to work. They must also be 
studied. You have already some knowledge 
of their false systems of worship. This you 
have learned from books. But you must 
learn the people also. You must mingle 
with them, paying attention to their sur- 
roundings and noting the influence these 
have had on their characters and ways of 
thinking. Looking down from your plane 
much you see may appear silly, crude, evil, 
but you will do well to bear with them 
while you patiently endeavor to lead them to 
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a higher stage. Ridicule is no more an 
argument with an Asiatic than it is with a 
European. “They may often appear depend- 
ent, almost servile, but they are really men 
and women and expect to be regarded as 
such, The one who does not treat the low- 
est native with civility and kindness will not 
prove a successful missionary. The writer 
once heard a European express wonder at a 
missionary saying “thank you,” “ please,” 
etc., to his native servant. But that is the 
way every true missionary speaks, and there 
is reason to believe there are few if any 
of an opposite character. 

You will have relations with natives as 
coworkers, pupils, neighbors, workmen, ser- 
vants, and I shall not be surprised that 
your patience may at times be a little tried. 
But bear with their weakness, and treat 
them kindly. 

3 OLD MISSIONARY. 


FILIPINO LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


THERE are two millions who speak the Visa- 
yan, while one and a half million speak Tagalog. 
These are the two languages most in use in the 
Archipelago Filipino. There is not as much as a 
gospel translated into Visayan as yet, nor has 
a newspaper ever been printed in that tongue. 
The Visayan literature consists, I am told, of 
some novels, some prayers to the Virgin and 
some homilies. I have just written three small 
tracts which our Filipino convert has just trans- 
lated into Visayan, and at present we are trans- 
lating the gospels into that uncultivated tongue. 
There are some gospels translated into Tagalog, 
Tlocan and Pangasinan. 


BARCELONA, SPAIN. Rev. Eric Lunp. 


A BAPTIST FILIPINO 


THE young Filipino I mentioned in my last did 
not see his way clear to return at once to his 
home land, as he had expected to do. No doubt 
God had his hand in this. My desire was that 
he should go back to his people not simply as a 
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neophyte, but at least in some degree as a worker. 
To this end I am having him make the best use 
of his time, while waiting for an opportunity to 
return. 

I am inclined to think the Visayas would be a 
better field for missionary labor than Luzon, where 
so much war and fighting are going on. It also 
seems to me our young brother’s mother-tongue, 
the Visayan, will be religiously the most impor- 
tant language in the Philippines, as it is spoken by 
more Filipinos—two millions—than any other 
of the thirty dialects in use. Commercially, 
Tagalog is the most important, though spoken 
by less people — one and a half million. As you 
know, there are now some gospels translated into 
the Philippine languages, one in Pangasindu, one 
in Ilocan and two or three in Tagalog. But two 
millions of Visayans have not yet a single gospel 
printed in their tongue —I say printed, for, thanks 
to God, the other day we finished the translation 
of Mark’s gospel into Visayan and are now at 
work on Luke. 


BARCELONA, SPAIN. Rev. E. Lunp. 
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TOKYO BAPTIST ACADEMY 


Two or three students do all of the janitor work 
of the school, in dormitory, recitation-building 
and yard. Three students do all of the work 
in the kitchen and dining-room. One lad is a 
general errand boy for the school; one takes care 
of a few hens and the Tsukiji reading-room; one 
has charge of the Asiatic Society library, which 
is open for two hours every day except Sunday; 
one is a milk-boy and another is a baker’s boy. 
One of the more advanced and older students 
is engaged in Sunday-school and personal work 
in connection with one of Professor Topping’s 
stations. Some of these earn only part of their 
board, lodging and tuition; others earn all of the 
amount needed for those expenses, ‘while some 


earn enough more to cover also their incidentals 
and clothing. There is in general a willingness, 
even a desire, to work rather than be ‘‘ charity 
pupils’’; so that we could have many more 
students if we could only find work for them. 
ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 


PERSONAL 

Rev. C. D. KiNG of Gauhati, Assam, reached 
Boston Aug. 26. 

Miss STELLA H. MASON sailed from Boston 
Aug. 26, returning to her work at Tura, Assam. 

Miss KATE KNIGHT and Miss Harriet E. 
Hawkes of Shwegyin, Burma, arrived at Boston 
Aug. 18, returning to America for rest. 

Rev. JOsEPH PAUL and wife of Dibrugarh, 
Assam, arrived at Boston Aug. 26, returning to 
America for rest and the recovery of health. 
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C. L. Davenport 
Sun Prairie ch, 


MISSOURI, $4.73. 


Hannibal, James Baxter, for 
“reward of one cent a week 
for regular attendance at 
school,” care Rev. C. B. 
Antisdel, Mukimvika, Af- 
i 


KANSAS, $04.31. 


1st-ave. 
Peabody S. S 

Gypsum, T. N. Miller . oe0.00 
Enon c 


Pleasant Valley ch. 

Little Walnut Creek 

Kansas City, rst Y. P. s, 
tow. sup. nat. pr. 

Easton ch. 

Blue Mound ch, 


Cana Falls ch. 


Nw 


Donations 


NEBRASKA, $345.71. 


Grand Island, Farther 
for Mrs. Carson’s work 

Beatrice, rst ch... 

Lincoln, 1st ch. ...-- 

East Lincoln ch. ..... . 

Chapman S. S 

Phillips ch........ 

ch 


Falls C 

Salem ch 

So. Central Asso. ‘coll. 
Oakland, Sw. 
Stromsburg Y.L 
Omaha, 1st Sw. ch. . 18:00 


Bellwood ch 52 
00 


Stromsburg, Eden ch 


COLORADO, $27.20. 


tow. 4 Bible-woman - 20 00 
9 20 


Denver, 


CALIFORNIA, $218.00, 


Hynes, A. E. Matson, for 
work, B. Antis- 


for work ‘at Kimputila, 
care Rev. C. B. Antisdel.. 
Oakland, Beth Eden ch...... 
Pomona ch., P. S., sup. 
pr. Kondiah, care Rev. 
S. Hankins, Atmakur . 
Rev. W. L. Cook... 
O’Neals, Elder B. Atherton 
and friends, for nat. work 
of Rev. H. 
Manteke, Cong 
Witch Creek, 4 and Mrs. 
T. J. Wo 
National City, Dr. and Mrs. 
F. 
Los Gatos, Mrs, E, E 


OREGON, $8.90. 


Hood River, Mrs, Shelley and 
friends, special, for nat. work 


of Mrs. . M. Upcraft.... 8 go 


NORTH DAKOTA, $5.84. 


Poplar Grove ch. ........-.++ 235 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $20.30. 


Dea. W. Lemmon.. 
Rev. C. F. Foun- 
tain 


Pierpont The Doctor”... 
Sioux Falls, Sw. ch., E. Torn- 


be: 
Elk Point ch... 


UTAH, $5.00. 
Gahan, W..C. 


WYOMING, $10.00. 
Meriden, O. Templeton 


MONTANA, $11.45. 


. M. 37 00 


ASSAM, $50.00. 


Tura, a friend of missions, 
tow. sup. of Than aon, evan- 
gelist on Garo field 


MISCELLANEOUS, $368.75. 


General Missionary Society of 
German Bapt. chs. of North 
America for Cameroon 


+ $50 00 


Total. $7,621 96 


— 

Newport, R. 

Mrs. Dorothy 

O. French. . 
Cortland, N N.Y., - 

Mrs. Lucinda 

H. Gillett 

150 00 


$7,771 96 


$58,615 61 


Donations and legacies 

from April 1, 189% ba 

Sept. 1, 1899.. + $66,387 57 
Donations semivel te Sept. 1, 1899: 


Connecticut . 
New York.. 


New J ersey . 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware 
of Columbia.. 
Wort Virginia 
est 
Indiana 


Missouri 


Nevada . 


Ow 


Arizona 

Kentucky 
Louisiana ........ 
Alabama 


vos 
VMI 


Norway 
Denmark..... 
Sweden ....... 


OH N 


Coffeyville ch ee 
Kansas City, Sw. Y. P. S., 
tow. sup. nat. pr., nd 
Sau Oo, care Rev. C. 
Davenport .. 
Hiil 
Wichita, ist Y, P. 


ALABAMA, $10.00, 
Rosedale, Max J. Schimmel . 

NORWAY, $26.40. 
From friends by M. A. Ohrn. 


ass 


34 39 
17 20 
67 35 
6o | 
25 00 2 00 
Midland Y. 00 
Prescott ch. 6 50 
30 00 — 
Mission 368 75 
1 00 
10 00 
2 50 
60 
3 25 
3 75 
13 12 
2500 — 
Donations and Legacies 
from April 1, 
Warren ch....... 1000 75 00 
3 80 
50 00 
16 12 1 50 
12 50 New Hampshire .... ... 402 75 
40 00 2 00 sven 293 56 
oo 10,099 30 
Rhode Island............ 627 74 
955 1,442 69 
5 00 7,895 32 
25543 
| 10 00 4,782 
Barcelona, Spain .....--+++ 25 00 28 50 
5 00 215 54 
9 35 
5 00 491 53 
4 33 1 00 3.479 75 
16 00 1,490 25 
15909 96 
1,269 85 
5 00 Michigan... 1,631 34 
19 00 Minnesota £5073 22 
627 05 
Nebraska 729 09 
California 766 75 
Oregon 269 90 
Fe North Dakota .......... 45 39 
52 South Dakota ........... 371 15 
Wyoming 
New Mexico ...........+ 
6 
Lookout Valley ch........... 310 00 
10 00 APAN 1,000 00 
q Alaska 19 40 
a Miscellaneous .......+++. 1,805 59 
I 
q ] 2 26 40 $49,156 24 
al 
q 
i 


DYSPEPSIA 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stom- 
ach after meals; prevents acid- 
ity of the stomach and offensive 
belching of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy and 
creates a good appetite. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves, and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


American Baptist 
Missionary Union 


With 


Ninety ald its Missions 


This volume gives a complete outline 
history of the Baptist missionary work 
in Burma, Assam, India, China, Japan, 
Africa, and Europe, with a sketch of the 
home history of the Missionary Union. 
Illustrated with numerous maps and 
cuts. Price, 75 cents in cloth, 50 cents 
in paper covers, postpaid. Address 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


"THOMAS TODD 


Book, Job and Catalogue Printer 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 


14 BEACON STREET, ROOM 802, BOSTON, 


Church Creeds, Sermons, Library Catalogues, Programs, 


All kinds of Commercial Printing executed at short notice, in the best manner, and at very 
reasonable prices. 


PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 


... THE STANDARD OF MANUFACTURE ... 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Works and General Offices: 
SENECA PALLS, N.Y., U.S.A. 


ORDERS FILLED THROUCH ANY RELIABLE 
COMMISSION HOUSE 


Warerooms: 
16 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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THOSE FAMOUS “BLYMYER” — 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


Unlike other bells Superior tone. 
Can be heard farther and more durable 
Also lower in price 


OUR FREE CATALOCUE TE/.LS WHY 


Mee THE CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. 6. A. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


CONTAINING FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE COURSES 
for 1899-1900; beginning October 1, 


with a NEW OUTLINE of Studies in Missions—the most comprehensive series ever offered for use by 
our young people, and our NEW PLAN for the Bible Readers’ Course. 
The readings for all these Courses are given in full in THe Baptist Union, which is our own Baptist 


Young People’s paper. Its weekly issues are replete with interesting and helpful articles. Every Baptist 
family should have a copy. Only $1.00 per year. 


B. Y. P. U. OF AMERICA, 324 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


ARE YOU MAKIN 


Every person having any property should make a will while in sound health of mind 

and body. Many Christians every year are providing in their wills for additions to the 

ermanent funds of the Union as well as gifts directly for carrying on missionary work. 
This is an object which no Christian of wealth should fail to remember. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I also give and ueath to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 

of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor [or executors] to 

y said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor within months after my 
ecease. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


Lalso give, bequeath, and devise tothe AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certain lot of land, 
with the buildings thereon standing (herein describe the Pen mes with exactness and particularity) to 
be held and possessed by said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in 
the Act of Incorporation. ‘ 


AN INVESTMENT AND AN INCOME. 


Owing to the great number of difficulties which have arisen in the courts over the settlement of estates 
and to the efforts which have been made to defeat the wishes of testators in their bequests, large numbers 
of persons are giving their funds directly into the hands of the society, and receiving its bond for the 
payment of interest during their lives if they need it. These bonds are an unquestioned security. They 

1 never be defaulted as sages the Baptist denomination exists. There is no safer form of investment 
in the world. If the United States Government is destroyed, and the bonds of the United States become 
worthless, still the Baptist denomination will go on, and the obligations of the great missionary society 
will stand secure, and every bond be paid to the last cent of obligation. This method of investment offers 
to those who wish their money to go u]timately to the missionary work the best sible form of securin 
an income from their property ro lives, and saves them all care and trouble of re-investmen 
and all fears regarding the settlement of their estates. For full information regarding Wills, Bequests 
and Annuity Bonds, address 

. REV. E. F. MERRIAM, Editorial Secretary. 

TREMONT TEMPLE, BosTON, MAS8. 
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EVERY BAPTIST PASTOR WANTS A 


Bookcase 


SHIPPED IN PARTS, 
YOU PAY 
EXPRESSACE 

ON 
20-POUND PACKACE 
FROM 


ONE LIKE 
THIS 


FREE!! 


ae a club of Firty subscribers in ONE church at fifty cents each for 
THE Baptist MisstONARY MAGAZINE, 


——A UNIQUE MAGAZINE=—= 


\\ a missionary magazine which is handsome and interesting ; or for a 
(\\_ club of thirty subscribers in one church at fifty cents each and $1.50 
\ extra; or for a club of ten subscribers in one church at sixty-five cents 
“iN each and $2.00 extra. Zhe money must be sent with the order. 

“ If you prefer a Bible we will give an elegant illustrated BaGsTER 
A\ BiBLE to each one sending in a club of thirty or more subscribers in 
M\ one church at fifty cents each, with the money. A BaGsTER BIBLE WITH 
IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPs to each one sending in a club of ten or more 
a in one church at sixty-five cents each, with the money. 


Terms for the Baptist Missionary Magazine 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR in clubs of Tuirty or more in one church. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS each for Ten Per Cent of the members of your church if there 
are less than three hundred. 
SIXTY-FIVE CENTS a year in clubs of Ten in one church or in clubs equal to Five 
Per Cent of the church members. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR to single subscribers. 
Subscriptions at club rates payable in advance. 
In all cases the MaGazine is sent to the address of each subscriber. 
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“iN SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION W | 
4 Address, BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. WY | 


Miss Daisy D. Barlow 


Mrs. Thomson Mrs. H. H. Rhees 
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Mrs. J. H. Scott 
BAPTIST MISSIONARIES AND MEMBERS OF THE BAPTIST CHURCH, KOBE, JAPAN 
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